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"upstate," former Senator Daniel S. Dickinson, or "Scrip Dick," was the
leader. The chief asset of the Hards was their early support of Buchanan
in the prenomination days. These factions had united on the state and
national tickets in 1856; but at the boundary of Manhattan harmony
ended. The party had lost the state to the Republicans and was at the
moment a seething mass of crimination and recrimination.
The New York City situation was an open and bleeding wound
which threatened once more to cause the death of the party. In the
municipal election of 1856, Wood's enemies had made a desperate at-
tempt to crowd him into his political grave. His foes, mostly Hards,
split the party trying to defeat him but failed, despite the Republican
victory throughout the state. Wood's triumph gave him the idea that
he should control the federal patronage in New York City. The Softs
and Hards now united to prevent this, and the feud in the city disrupted
the local party completely.
Buchanan and his cabinet were now in the middle of this war. Each
faction had a candidate for every office, and they all descended upon
the administration with their slates. As one humorist put it, March,
1857, was the one time to hold honest primaries in New York City be-
cause all the professionals were away. The division of pressure gave the
President pretty much of a free hand. He used it to take the custom-
house from the Softs who had opposed him and give it to his wealthy
friend, Augustus Schell, the Hard. Each faction got something though
none was satisfied, least of all Wood. However, he proceeded to make
the best of it and work with Schell. The war, however, had only begun.
The magnitude of the patronage problem, in that one state a] one, can
only be glimpsed in this New York City sample.11
Pennsylvania, like New York, was sui generis, with a congeries of
many interests. The Keystone State was definitely divided into eastern,
central, and western sections. It had its distinct social groups such as the
Quakers, Pennsylvania Germans and Scotch-Irish. Also it had three
important economic groups. Agriculture was strong; no finer farms nor
more prosperous farmers were to be found anywhere. Transportation
interests, notably the growing Pennsylvania Railroad, were increasingly
influential, with Philadelphia the second port in importance in the na-
tion. Manufacturing, though mainly centered in Philadelphia, was.in